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Richard III, or Henry Tudor had any right but the right of
conquest. It followed inevitably that the notables gained in
relative power, and had they proved capable of wise or even
firm government, history might have been different. The
actual result, however, was a great decline in the public respect
for Parliament which by the second half of the fifteenth century
had become wholly unimportant. Side by side with the decline
in the repute of Parliament went the decline in the repute of
the Great Council In the circumstances the Crown gained in
power but lost in respect. It could be, and was, at the mercy
of any combination of forces. It survived for comparatively
long periods because of the great weakness of those forces, and
most notably the Church and the old nobility, which had
formerly divided the power with the Crown under sanctions at
once divine and customary.

In all this ears attuned to the warnings of history may find
much of interest to-day. There is some reason to think that in
1399 the men of property, who supported Henry of Lancaster
almost unanimously, had no idea but to preserve the rights of
property against the rapacious and predatory eccentric who sat
on the throne. It is not even certain that Henry himself, when
he landed in England, intended more than to make good his
rights to his estates. When all the power in the kingdom came
to him, perhaps even without the asking, he assumed it and was
allowed to do so without challenge. The men of property,
having saved their property, were no longer politically interested.
With the breakdown of the feudal relationship, and the in-
security of title fostered by such a usurpation, wealth and private
property had ceased to stand in any organized relation to the
State; they became, as in our own day, not the subject-matter
of government but merely its instrument.

Under the medieval system the sole concern of government
at the centre had been the proper functioning of the hierarchy
of institutions, so that great services were exacted from great
wealth and its power of oppression kept within bounds by
custom supplemented by royal justice. The whole complex
relationship between the great fiefs, lay and ecclesiastical, and
the Crown, and between the great families and the king, was
kept under review, for such institutions and such men were
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